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: feelings of thanksgiving the goodness of a long-| to the apostle’s doctrine, ‘‘ praying always, with ; 
a, suffering and gracious God. I believe there are | all prayer and supplication, in the Spirit, and i 
sf) not a few within the borders of our religious | watching thereunto with all perseverance.” In “% 
gi- society, who are prepared to join me in such an| this acceptable state of mind they found near ; 
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bn seeing that his designs towards us are still good | may be furnished, by referring to the present 
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cause ye ask not.” This is no new language in| 
which to address a Christian church. Indeed, 
we have no encouragement given to us, through- 
out the Holy Scriptures, that I am aware of, to| 
look for any special favor from above, unless our 
desires are sufficiently lively and strong to lead | 
us into the act of waiting, of seeking, or of ask- 
ing for it. ‘Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 


opened unto you :’ said our blessed Saviour to} Saviour. 


his disciples. And again, “ Ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.” And| 


although the views of our Society, on the sub- | 


ject of prayer, are somewhat peculiar, and differ | 


perience of the Christian, and, therefore, no 
necessary cause for discouragement,—thou who 
art in such a case, be not hasty in thy spirit to 
utter words before the Lord, as thinking thou 
shalt be heard for thy speaking more or less; 
but wait on the Lord in all lowliness and sub- 
jection of spirit before him, until he incline unto 
thee, so that all thy petitions may be in subjec- 
tion to his will, after the example of our Lord and 
And as we are engaged in this way, 
to acknowledge that we know not how to pray, 
nor what to pray for, we shall from season to 
season find the Scripture verified in our experi- 
ence,—perhaps at unexpected moments, —that 


from those of most other Christian churches, | ‘the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: and 


more particularly in regard to that necessary pre- | 


paration of heart for making acceptable offerings, 
whether of prayer, thanksgiving, or praise, either 


in public or in private, and may possibly have | 


operated on some minds as a hindrance to their 
entering upon the exercise,—I am bold to assert 
that it was never the intention of George Fox, 
or of any of our early Friends, either by word or 
writing, in the least degree, to close up the door 
of access to “the Father of mercies and God of 
all comfort,’’ which had been set so widely open 
by Him “who openeth and no man shutteth,” 
and which, with thanksgiving and praise be it 
spoken, will remain open as long as He pleases, 
who “ shutteth and no man openeth.”’ 

It was manifestly the purpose of our Lord and 
Saviour, in all that He accomplished for the sal- 
vation of mankind, to break down and to remove 
out of the way on one hand, whatever hada 
tendency to bar our approaches unto God; and 
on the other, to lift up and to strengthen the 
timid and feeble faith of the sinner, and to en- 
courage him to ‘come boldly to the throne of 
Grace.” When he taught his disciples how to 
pray, be did not preface his instructions with a 
fearful description of the Divine attributes, nor 
of the glory of the Divine majesty ; on the con- 
trary, by familiar illustrations of an endearing or 
pathetic character, he sought to impress on the 
minds of his hearers, and on our minds, that it 
was a part of the dispensation of grace for the 
Father himself to draw near, and in mysterious 
condescension to his fallen and otherwise lost 


let us ever bear in mind the succeeding consola- 
|tory assurance, that “He that searcheth the 
| hearts, knoweth the mind of the Spirit, because 
he maketh intercession for the saints, according 
|to the will of God.” Thus, whether our prayers 
be silent or vocal, they will be equally accepted 
|by Him who “ heareth the desires of the hum- 
'ble ;” we shall often rise from the exercise with 
|our minds cheered and comforted, our faith re- 
| newed, and our confidence strengthened in the 
condescending goodness of our heavenly Father, 
| even though little may have been felt that could 
| correctly bear the name of prayer. If, therefore, 
any amongst us have been discouraged, either 
| through weakness of faith or personal diffidence, 
from making their ‘‘ requests known unto God 
by prayer and supplication,” I fervently desire 
| that such discouragement may be removed 

Those among us, if such there be, who, through 
mistaken views of our principles in regard to this 
holy privilege, have been directly or indirectly 
prevented from its free exercise, in the free spirit 
of the gospel, let them again examine our writ- 
ings on this subject, in connexion with the prac- 
tice of our early members. If, in doing so, they 
have especial reference to the Holy Scriptures, 
and bear in mind, at the same time, the circum- 
stances and history of the times in which George 
| Fox and his companions lived and preached, I 
cannot doubt that they will arrive at the con- 
clusion, that our testimony in this respect was a 
very seasonable check to the prevailing errors of 
those times ; and one no less called for at the 





creatures, to lay aside his own glory, excepting 
so far as it shone “in the face of Jesus Christ,” 


present day. 
But while I am by no means prepared to as- 


thus manifesting himself in the flesh for a season. | sert, that even forms of prayer can never be used 
And although the time is long past, in which | with acceptance, yet we, as a religious society, 
Christ was to be known after the flesh, yet his} believe them to be both unscriptural and unneces- 
“grace and truth” still remain. God has sent|sary; and I apprehend our doctrine is sound 
the spirit of his Son into our hearts, by which, | which says, that it is only in and by the Spirit 
through his perpetual intercession, we have, may | that we can ever pray aright. ‘ Thou hast heard 
I use the term, familiar access to the Father. the desire of the humble ; thou wilt prepare their 

But the Scripture itself intimates the possi- | heart ; thou wilt cause thine ear to hear.” It is 
bility of our asking amiss in prayer; yet, on the| this holy influence that softens and prepares the 
other hand, it assures us, that “if we ask any | heart, and inclines the creature in humility and 
thing according tothe will of God, he heareth us.” | abasedness of soul, to approach the Throne of 
Therefore, if at any time one should feel his in-| Grace in the solemn act of supplication. Butas 
ability to pray,—which is indeed a frequent ex-! we rightly consider, that all mere formality in 
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our acts of de svotion must for ever 7 offensive’ in 
the Divine sight, because our heavenly Father 
does require sincerity and truth in all that ap- 
proach him,—so, on the other hand, we believe 
that silent aspirations are no less acceptable than 
prayers clothed in words, and do equally ascend 
before him as incense. E. Smith. 


EDUCATION NO SECURITY AGAINST INTEM- 
PERANCE. 

The educated man is just as much, nay, perhaps | 
more liable to suffer trom the perils of drink 
than the illiterate and uncultivated. And how! 
many instances have we had of great minds hav- | 
ing been debased and ruined by the social glass ! | 
Look back into the history of some well-known 
literary men, and shudder as you gaze. Think 
of the brilliant bei sings who have flashed and then 
prematurely faded; of men of ardent hopes and | 
high resolves, who have become “ drivellers’’ and 
“shows,” and then acknowledge, with Samuel 
Johnson, that this vice of drink, if long indulged 
in, will not fail to render “‘ knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius conte mptible. E 

The following anecdote respecting Dr. Maginn, 
who died in the very prime of a wasted lite, i in | 
misery and degradation, | believe has never been | 
published. I present it as a specimen of what| 
drink will lead a man to do, even when the wel- | 
fare of those near and dear to him is concerned. | 

Maginn had a daughter to whom he was deeply 
and tenderly attached. She was about to be| 
married, but her father had no portion to give 
her. Suddenly he determined to keep steady and | 
work. He did so—abandoned drink, and soon 
earned enough to enable him to furnish a house | 
for the young couple, who accordingly were 
united, and set off on the wedding tour—on their 
return from which, they were to occupy their | 
pretty new dwelling. 

On the evening after the marriage, Dr. Maginn 
walked to the well-furnished house—sat down on 
a sofa, and afterwards walked over the apart- 
ments well pleased. 

“Ah!” said he, “I have some reason to be! 
proud ; all this is the work of my own hands.” 
Then he sent for a friend to come and admire it| 
also; and after all had been inspected, the two | 
sat down in the drawing-room. 

“ Now,”’ said Maginn, to the old woman who 
was left in care of the house and furniture, “go 
and fetch a bottle of brandy, and we’ll drink the 
young couple’s health.’’ 

The spirit was fetched and drank; and then 
more was procured. Other persons were also 
sent for, and the beautiful drawing-room was soon 
converted into a scene of bacchanalian revelry. 
Songs were sung, speeches were made and healths 
drunk, and so it went on all night. The ball had 
now fairly been set in motion, and on it went. 
The Doctor’s money was all gone, so article after 
article of furniture was sent out and pawned ! 








, | have 


|congregation idolized him. 


| * 
as. these? 


Then went the piano—then sofas—beds— 
all but the chairs they sat on, and the table. At 
last these went too, and the carousers sat on the 
floor round a punch bowl! Nor did they cease 
their revels until the bride came home to a house 
from which every article of furniture had been 


drunk away ! 


Young man—educated, intellectual though you 
may be—read the above and tremble! With the 
intoxicating glass in your hand, Reason ceases to 
assert her claims; and safe though you deem 
yourself, remember that greater men than you 
fallen, even whilst thinking their foothold 
most secure. 

No man, how gifted soever he may be, is safe, 
if he indulges in drinking propensities. Stand 
in the very pulpit, if you will—even there you 
areinsecure. I knew, some years ago, a preacher 
in England. He was the son, too, of a great 
| preacher, and was himself truly eloquent. In 
appearance, he was absolutely majestic, and his 
But he drank in 
secret; and by-and-by, as all such secrets will, 
this one oozed out, and he left his church in 
disgrace. 

What then? Better had it been for him that 
|he had never been born! He sank never to rise 
again, and within two years from his occupying 
a pulpit, and preaching | to crowded and fascinated 
| assemblies, he became the orator of a pot-house. 
Incredible as it may appear, his favorite amuse- 
ment, when drunk, was to mount the table and 
make a mock sermon to his besotted companions. 
And I have been told by those who heard him 
(on such occasions, that despite the pernicious 
‘influence of beer and tobacco, he would occa- 
sionally exhibit magnificent bursts of eloquence, 
showing that the mind was be-clouded, not de- 
stroyed. I never saw him thus myself, but I 
often heard him in his best days, and am glad 
that I did not witness the eclipse of such a star. 

The end of that ex-minister was fearful. He 
died, forlorn and raving, “‘ in a worst inn’s worst 
room ;”” and his case is, by no means, without 
a parallel. 

But what need of multiplying instances such 
I venture to assert that among my 
readers, there is not one who cannot call to mind 
some one person or family known to him, whose 
happiness has been periled by intemperance. 

These are sad, sad pictures. And yet they 
are selections taken at random from a countless 
group. Could I unfold the roll which would 
tell of all the evil that intemperance in our Col- 
leges has produced, we should find it “ written 
within and without ;”’ and “ the writing thereon, 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe.”’ How lit- 
tle this Demon can be controlled by considera- 
tions of a high ambition, or of domestic ties ; ; Or 
indeed, of anything else, except the sovereign, 
omnipotent grace “of God, which, alas! is so 
seldom sought by the intemperate drinker. 0 
my soul, come not thou into their secrets; unto 
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their assembly, mine honor, be not thou united.”’ |ligion. In the hour of nature’s extremity, when 
Would that [ could engrave upon the heart of|the soul beats about on every side for comfort, 
every one, old and young, the graphic warning|the most extatic of mere human compositions 
of Solomon, ‘Look not thou upon the wine | must ever fail to cheer. All, a// would be gladly 
when it is red, when it giveth its color in the| bartered for a single strain of that angelic har- 
cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the last| mony which has so often seemed to salute the 
it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an| dying saint, as if the golden harps were already 
adder. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down | tuning to welcome the soul to the abodes of 
in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon | bliss. 
the top of the mast.””—Pussages from the His- | “Hark! they whisper! angels say, 
tory of a Wasted Life. ‘Sister! spirit! come away !’” 
——— | Well and truly spake the rebellious prophet, in 

THE HUSK AND THE KERNEL: OR, A SEARCH | view of the blessedness of God’s ancient people— 

FOR HAPPINESS. | «Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 

[Continued from page 530.) i my last end be like his.’’ 

Some seek for happiness in the delights of| “It may be objected that some of those worldly 
music. The “heaven of sweet sounds” is the | pursuits, in which men are accustomed to search 
only heaven they aspire to— | for happiness, are lawful in themselves, and only 

“ Where lutes in the air are heard about, | hurtful when indulged in to excess. True, but 

And voices are singing the whole day long ; lis it not the natural tendency of all such pursuits 
And every sigh the heart breathes out : ies ae 
Is oe ee Bee ata Ryan Pa |to engross the mind to the exclusion of what is 
s turned, as it leaves the lips, to song. : rs Se _s 
ee 2 : | better, unless kept in check by Christian princi- 
These live in a world of rapture and excitement, | le? The ; ’ : 
; 's ple? The inn at Bethlehem was so crowded 
and are so carried away with it that they scarcely | * . ; : 
: nN ae | with travellers that there was no room for the 
desire a better. They have no objection to de-|. . Jaq 
; . : infant Saviour. And such, assuredly, may bi 
votion so long as she speaks to them in the tones | ™ 

> . |the state of our hearts. They may be so pre- 
of a Haydn or a Handel, but they can listen to'| : : : Ce 

fanity f Os een all Miia aed ae, te | occupied with worldly thoughts and feelings that 
profanity from the muse oF Durns, and to jicen- | those which are Divine shall be crowded out. 
tiousness from the classic pen of Moore. They | ; 

ee | But can such a state of things be approved by 
go from a concert to an oratorio with the utmost | 7;- ‘ 8 ; ’ 
; a. e .. | Him whose right it is to rule and reign there. 
self-complacency. They delight in the sublimi- | : a aa 
; . wr . ‘and who has declared He will not give His 
ties of sacred music, though chanted by unholy | ;, |) * : ca : 
; ee ; | glory to another,” nor His “ praise to graven 
lips; and they take equal pleasure in a comic}. © *4,, rs a ie amen 
— | images 7 Will He not regard it as a sinful 
song, provided the language be not absolutely} oo. ciate ' aie ae . 
: mn . ow usurpation—a gross infringement of his high and 
vulgar. They can relish almost anything in the i 

: ’. . ; | holy prerogative ? 

shape of music; amorous or pastoral, comic or | 


. . . ‘“ Whatever passes as ¢ betwe 
heroic, devotional or bacchanalian, no matter | aaarer paUEES doh eneua Seowees 


: The mental eye of faith and things unseen 
which. : ; Causing that better world to disappear, 

I do not deny that there is a certain amount of | Or seem unlovely, and the present dear— 
pleasure, and that of a refined and intellectual | That is our world, our idol, though it bear 
character, to be derived from music. I admit | Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air.” 
that music has been, and doubtless often is, the} There may be those whose characters appeal! 
handmaid of devotion, when used by the sincere- | blameless to all human apprehension, and yet wh 
hearted in celebrating the praises of God. Music | are so careless in their relations with Heaven, so 
gives an added force and beauty to any sentiment | neglectful of prayer, the Bible and other means 
which admits of pathos, and may thus sometimes | of grace, as to be living in a state of estrange- 
become the vehicle of truth. Music also exerts /|mentfrom God. All such will certainly discover. 
a soothing influence on minds of an irritable or | sooner or later, that any happiness they may ap- 
anxious temperament, in the same manner as the | pear to have, rests ona false and dangerous foun- 
lyre of David restrained, for a time, the evil|dation. Take the case of one in whom sound 
spirit of Saul. But that music in itself is capa-| common sense, and a regard for his own reputa- 
ble of exerting any permanent influence for good, | tion, have acted as substitutes for Christian 
the unsatisfactory lives of too many of its votaries | principle in restraining from all immorality and 
abundantly disprove. When pursued merely for | excess ; a high-toned man of the world, one whe 
its own sake, it is very apt to become a passion, | is attentive to both civil and social duties, happy 
rivalling in intensity the love of alcohol, and |in his family relations, prosperous in his outward 
equally clamorous for its accustomed portion of | circumstances, surrounded by all the comforts 
morbid though pleasurable excitement. and elegancies of life, honored and respected by 

But when the mind flies to music for comfort |all that know him. But “man is born unto 
in distress, it is then that its unsatisfying charac- | trouble as the sparks fly upward.”’ The stroke 
ter becomes most apparent. In all such emer- | of affliction falls upon him. An idolized child 
gencies it is sure to prove itself a broken reed ; | has been removed, or he himself languishes on 4 
a miserable substitute for the consolations of re-|bed of sickness. Still he has many comforts, 
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and many comforters. Medical skill exhausts 
its resources for his relief, and the hand of affec- 
tion does its best to alleviate his sorrows. Every- 
thing that wealth and friendship can give is at 
his service; but the “one thing needful” is 
wanting—a heart at peace with itself and with 
its God. In the hour of his distress, his expe- 
rience is similar to that of the dying Wolsey, 
when he made use of that affecting exclamation— 
“Had I but served my God as diligently as I 
have served my King, He would not have forsa- 
ken me now in my grey hairs.”’ 

Wemight easily extend this inquiry, and pursue 
the votaries of pleasure to various other fields of 
sensual gratification. We might accompany them 
to the chase, the turf, the theatre, the ball-room ; 
but it is needless, for we may rest assured the 
result would be the same. 
should discover a certain amount of pleasurable 
excitement, but no happiness worthy of the name, 
no enduring enjoyment, nothing to afford solid 
satisfaction in the retrospect, nothing for the 
mind to dwell upon with pleasure in a serious 
hour. 

We turn now to the other side of the question, 
and have to contemplate the Christian in his 
journey through life, in order to discover how 
far he is the happy man. We must not expect 
to find him free from sorrow, for that is an un- 
avoidable condition of humanity. The Christian 
is a being of like passions with other men; like 


them, he is compassed with infirmity ; he has the | 


same five senses, and only five, for the reception 
of outward pleasure; he has the same delicate 
organization of nerves for the endurance of pain. 
If in the present life, as regards ordinary pain 
and pleasure, he has any advantage over the 


worldling, it must consist in this—that his joys | 


are hallowed by the recollection of the source 
from which they spring, and that his sorrows are 
alleviated by the consciousness that they also 
proceed from the hand of a Father who does not 
willingly afflict, and that, consequently, they must 
be sent for some good and holy purpose, however 
for the time this may be concealed from his view. 

It is true that the pleasures of the Christian 
are in many respects different from those of the 
world. He avoids the feverish excitement of the 
gaming table, as well as the uproarious hilarity 
of the drinking party. He refuses to sanction, 
by his presence, the gaiety, the intemperance, 
the gambling, and the cruelty of the race course. 
He takes no delight in riding over hedges and 
ditches after an affrighted hare. He prefers to 
behold the feathered creation, radiant with life 
and beauty, skimming the field or nestling in 
the grove, rather than with ruffled and gory 
pinions, the stiff and mutilated tenants of the 
Sportsman’s bag. He refuses to mingle in the 
giddy dance, or to partake of the voluptuous 


Undoubtedly we | 


But, although debarred alike by taste and princi- 
ple from all the grosser pleasures of the world, 
there is still a wide field of enjoyment, physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual, open to the consistent 
Christian. His lower faculties being unimpaired 
by excess, he enjoys all the lawful pleasures of 
sense with a healthful relish. The tranquil joys 
of domestic and social intercourse are to none 
more hallowed and delightful than to the mind 
whose affections are subordinate to the love of 
God. The contemplation of Nature becomes a 
study, all the more elevated and refined to him 
| who can see the Creator reflected in his works. 
In the vastness of the universe, the gigantic pro- 
portions of many of its parts, and the amazing 
forces brought to play upon them, he beholds a 
| pleasing evidence of Divine Power; in the 
marvellous adaptation of means to ends, he per- 
ceives the wisdom of the Deity no less strikingly 
exemplified ; and in the wonderful provision for 
the safety and sustenance of God's creatures, he 
beholds the ove of the Creator still more delight- 
| fully conspicuous ! Conscious of his own intimate 
relationship to the Almighty Creator and up- 
| holder of the universe, he can point to the varied 
beauties around and above him, and say, in the 
genuine language of devotion, ‘“‘ my Father made 
them all.” 

But the Christian has joys of his own, with 
which the stranger intermeddleth not, and which 
the selfish worldling must ever fail to estimate. 
As suffering is an inseparable attendant upon sin, 
|so pleasure follows in the track of duty. “ The 
luxury of doing good,” if more generally known, 
would be more generally appreciated. There is 
more real and substantial enjoyment in minister- 
ling to the sick, comforting the afflicted, and 
bringing back the wanderer to the way of peace, 
than in all those expedients for “killing time’’ 
|which the world pursues with such glee and 
gusto. 

But the joys in which a Christian places his 
| chief delight are of a still higher character, and 
though less tangible, are no less real. They are 
to be found in that “ path which no fowl know- 
eth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen ;”’ 
that “way of holiness” which the unclean shall 
not pass over, and in which the wayfarer shall 
not err. ‘ No lion shall be there, nor any raven- 
ous beast shall go up thereon; it shall not be 
found there, but the redeemed shall walk there ; 
and the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads ; they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

(To be continued.) 





CHEERFULNESS AND COURTESY, 


| What a duty it is to cultivate a pleasant man- 
| 
| 


ner! how many a meeting does it make cheerful 


pleasures of the ball-room ; nor is he to be found | which would otherwise have been stupid and 


sitting among the dissolute and profane, watching 


the mimicry of real life on the boards of a theatre. ! routine of polite observance ; but we mean that 


formal! We do not mean by this the mere 
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general aloes rfulness, whic i like ouaidon lights | 
up whatever it touches; that attention to others 
which discovers what subject is most likely to 
interest them ; and that information, which, ready 
for use, is easily laid under contribution, by the 
habit of turning all resources to immediate em- 
ploy. In short, a really pleasant manner grows 
out of benevolence, which can be as much shown 
in a small courtesy, as in a great service. 


K. L. 


The 
WE 


From “ 


SHALL 


Philanthropist.” 
DEAL WITH CRIME.” 
From what has already passed during the pre- 
sent session of Parliament, it is quite clear that 
the interest shown by the country at large on 
such subjects the Reformatory movement, 
prison discipline, transportation, and the ticket- 
of-leave system, has ealled into life, 
legislators, no ordinary amount of thought and 
talent. There is no more comprehensive ques- 
tion affecting the social interests of the body 
politic, than ‘ How shall we deal with crime ’” 
It embraces somewhat more than the mere matter 
of a shing crime—it involve s the dealing with 
crime by preventive, by punitive, 
sive measures ; it must have earnest and solemn 
consideration, and Parliament must give heed, 
to prevent our young from falling into crime, to 
punish such as are entangle d in its meshes, and 
to obviate its recurrence. 


** HOW 


as 


amongst our 


and by repres- 


The solution of the above problem lies at me 
root of our social prosperity. Crime as a disea 
has apparently fixed itself on our ¢ ountry, and i is 
gradually sapping our life and energies; and it 
becomes a grave question how far our system of 
dealing with our young has been such as befits 
an enlightened and prosperous tion. What- 
ever benefits may have accrued from the applica- 
tion of education, either it is defective, or it has 
failed to embrace within its influence those ob- 
jects whom it is specially intended to benefit, or 
it has been nullified by the counteraction of more 
powerful evil influences. 
be satisfied, therefore, 


n 


The country will not 
with any alterations which 
shall be simply confined to our dealing with 
crime ; its moral and physical sources must be 
purified or removed. Our young must be so 
dealt with, as not merely to be trained to right, 
but to be removed, if needs be, from the sphere 
of evil influence, from the example of vicious 
parents, and criminal associations. There must 
be no morbid feeling of delicacy as to interfering 


with parental¢ authority, and the liberty of the | 


subject, so long as that authority and that liberty 
are abused. An Englishman’s birthright is his 
freedom ; but he must not abuse his liberty to 
the annoyance or injury of his fellow creatures. 
The sources of crime must be attacked vigorously ; ; 
and foremost of them all, be yond controversy, 

stands InroxicaTion. Now it is folly to shut 
our eyes to an evil because its removal is attended 
with difficulty—because 
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ests may be iavelved:4 in it; it must be grappled 
with boldly, and, if possible, subdued. The 
question of £. s. d. must not be suffered to weigh 
against the general good. Crowded alleys, houses 
overflowing with filthy bars to the development 
of all moral or chaste feeling, may be productive 
to landlords, but if they be found to. breed the 
pestilence of crime, there must be no hesitation 
in removing them. The frightful ruin in which 
habits of intoxication involve so many millions, 
the terrible amount of crime, misery, accidents, 
poverty and desolation, which is clearly traceable 
to drunkenness, may be to public-houses, 
palaces, and beer shops, a source of almost un- 
told cain : but the ris cht of prope rty — here 
sink into insi when laid side by side 
with the immortal souls, countless as the sand, 
which have been hurled into eternal ruin by 
their seductive influence. We spe ak strongly, 
because from experience, from being perpetually 
brought into contact with so much wri tchedness 
and misery springing from this one cause alone, 
conviction that it will be 
eer madness to attempt to deal effectually with 
crime, and stop its growth, while so many “ au- 
thorized temptations to crime”’ 
on every side. Ere long 
dealt with vigorously ; 
which disgrace 


cin- 


onifie ance 


and from a sincere 


] 
i 
sl 


k natures 
this subject must be 
for the 
rather than 
towns, are too prolific a source 


beset wea 


gorgeous palaces, 
adorn our and 
of crime and 
poverty, with the consequent costliness of prisons 
and poor-rates, not to demand early 
from political and social economists, 


cities 


attention 
now that 
our wisest statesmen are puzzling their brains 
with the dificult but unavoidable subject of the 
punishment and disposal of our criminals. 


PRAYER AN EVIDENCE 
‘Behold, he pr 

When the Lord desires the believing Ananias 
to go in search of the dreaded persecutor Saul, 
aes is the proof he m« ntions of his conversion— 

‘ Behold, he prayeth.” And this is still the 
great mark or evidence of the Holy Spirit having 
begun a good work in any heart. Prayer has 
been called the breath of a soul that is born again. 
by which we may know if it is alive at all; and 
also the pulse by which we may know the state 
of the spiritual life. 

A doctor judges of a man’s health by his pulse; 
so we may judge by our prayers whe the r or not 
our souls “« prosper r and are in health.’ 

It is therefore a serious question, to be often 
asked, Do I pray? Is my soul really alive? Do 
[ know at all what true prayer is ?—not a mere 
repe tition of words, but an expre ssion of my real 
desires before my Father in heaven. 

Then comes the next question— How do | 
pray’ What kind of prayer did- 1 offer last 
night or this morning? Was it short, and cold, 
and heartless, or did I truly feel that it was good 


OF CONVERSION, 


iveth. Acts ix. ll. 


| for me to draw near unto God? 
large individual inter- ! 


Lord, teach us to pray, and make this blessed 
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duty more and more felt by us as our great privi- 
lege and enjoyment. 
Prayer was appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give ; 
Long as they live should Christians pray, 
For only while they pray they live. 


The Christian’s heart his prayer indites, 
He speaks as prompted from within ; 
The Spirit his petition writes, 
And Christ receives and gives it in. 





DO GOOD IN YOUR LIFE-TIME. 


Some wealthy men are penurious in their char- | 


ities during life, reserving their property for mag- 
nificent schemes of benevolence after death.— 


The history of these posthumous legacies is not 


very encouraging, and Providence does not set] 


the seal of ay proval on that covetousness which 
seeks to win the name and rewards of benevolence. 


The Baltimore Sun gives an instructive account | 


of the McDonough estate : 

“ A number of papers, relative to the condi- 
tion of the McDonough estate at New Orleans, 
have been forwarded to the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, by Messrs. Emory and Peterkin, 
which embrace statements of considerable im- 
portance. It is stated by gentlemen of the New 
Orleans City Council! that ‘ the income from the 
estate is about $55,000 per annum, and the ex- 
pense about ,000—leaving only $28,000 of 
net revenue, which is $1,000 less than the taxes 
on the pro perty for the year 1856. So that the 
net income is insufficient to pay the taxes on it.’ 

Another said that the McDonough estate was 
worth now about one-half what it was when Me- 
Donough died—$5,000,000 then, $2,270,000 
now. We have a be “quest e stimated, and f: uirly 
estimated, as worth $2,271,000. We have it 
under the control of able and accomplished gen- 
tlemen, and what are the fruits of their labors ? 
John McDonough has been vathered to his fath- 
ers five long years. In a vain attempt to leave a 
noble monument of charity, he made a will : 
wonderful’ and curious as it is hopelessly Game 
ticable. Over $250,000 have been spent in liti- 
gation; over $100,000 have been spent in 
charges and commissions; over $500 i000 have 
been lost in interest and de ‘lays; over $500,000 





have been lost in dec ay and pill: ize, and ”~ preci- 


ation of the princely domain. And, in short, 
these five years past have cost the estate one-half 
its origin: al value. But notwithstanding all this, 
not one dollar of chi: rity has ever yet been re- 
ceived from this estate ; not one poor ¢ shild has ever 
yet been educated > not one poor negro has ever 
yet been sent to Liberia; nor the tears and sor- 
rows of one poor orphan boy ever yet been as- 
suaged. 
the last will and testament of John MeDonough 
been frustrated and thwarted. ‘For the year 1855 


the report of the agents and commissioners in- | 
forms us that the revenues were $49,000, whilst | 


its expenses were $29,UUU. The value of the 


At every point and in every way has | 
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veal estate in the city of New Oudesnai is 3 $1,200, - 
1000. In the State of Louisiana $2,270,000.— 
|The net revenues of $19,805 have thus been for 
| 1855 but 4 per cent. of the city property, and 
but § per cent. of the whole estate. The charges 
|of commissions of agents, &c., 1855, were near 
| $15,000, or one-third of the gross revenues and 
| three-fourths of the net revenues. The estate 
| paid no city tax for 1854, which would have 
| been for Baltimore’s half over $15,000, and for 
the whole $30,000—or a sum greater than the 
whole net revenue. Such are the naked and 
startling facts displayed by the report. Nor is 
the end yet; three suits are now pending against 
the estate, each involving a large sum, and each 
carrying a new burden of expense.” 


THE FURNITURE OF A HOME. 


As we make our homes, so are we made by 
them. _ Their character is a reflex of ours, and 
ours of theirs. We may read unerringly the 
outlines of the character.of the inmates of a 
home by the home itself. And we may draw no 
uncertain conclusions respecting a man’s dwelling 
and its indwelling spirit, from a survey of him- 
self when away from home. 

Such being the importance of this sacred spot, 
it should be the pleasure of all to consider well 
what it oughtto be made. As this season brings 
domestic establishments into special prominence, 
we shall take occasion to offer some hints re- 
specting the furniture of ahome. Upholsterers, 
cabinet-makers, painters, whitewashers, Xc., 
together with other handicrafts-men, will supply 
all information respecting the material furniture, 
useful and ornamental, which every comfortable 
home needs. But mahogany, rosewood, bro- 
catelle, tapestries, however expensive they may 
be, cannot compensate forthe lack of other furni- 
ture, without which a home becomes the lodging 
of mise ry, or the bauble of discontented pride. 

The first and most important article in a true 
home is /ove. That polishes all other furniture, 
beautifying every domestic arrangement, con- 
verts a cottage into a palace, embalms every joy, 
and if trouble comes, it 

“ Smooths the raven down of darkne 
Till it smiles.” 

Whoever has the temerity to think of a home 
without love as its first and chief requisite, will 
find that his dwelling will speedily become to 
him what the frozen peak of Caucasus was to the 
| vulture-eaten Prometheus—a place of torment. 

‘¢ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is 
i than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 

Love, like some curious puzzle-boxes of modern 
invention, contains within itself many valuable 
articles for domestic use, among which may be 
| enumerated forbearance, patience, courtesy, gen- 
tleness, mutual respect, and tender sympathy. 
These wait on love, and in her service render an 
a fit miniature of heaven 


? 


earthly home 
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Intellectual lamps will also be needed to light 
up the apartments of a true home with transcen- 
dent beauty. Gas and candelabrums may be of 
service, but their light has a melancholy sple sndor 
when it shines upon ignorant dunces, and witless 
pretenders, who ask for no other light than such 
as will display their plumage. Very gloomy is 


the home in which no other light “shines than | 


such as may be extracted from tallow, sperm, 
rosin or coal. Good books, well read—good 
papers, well selected—improving conversation, 
having an elevated purpose good friends, such 
as few find, because they do not look into the 
right places for them—these illuminate home 
with light that never grows dim. 

Religion is another indispensable article of 
furniture in a good home. Not the religion of 
form, nor of ambitious pretension, nor of Pharisaic | 
austerity, nor of Sadducean laxity—but that 
religion which teaches the fear of the Lord, and 
leads its possessor to a daily imitation of Christ. 


Unity Magazine. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 9, 1857. 


The following brief but just testimony to the 


character and labors of the former editor of this | 


Journal is copied from the Minutes of a meeting 
of the “‘ Contributors,’ held in the Ninth month 
last, and needs neither recommendation nor com- 
ment. 

‘‘ Our beloved friend, Enocu Lewis, editor of 
Friends’ 


Review from the commencement, hav- 


ing deceased since our last meeting, the Contribu- | his own attainments were large, so his standard 


the sense | 


tors desire to record on their minutes 
which they entertain of the ability, integrity and 
humble piety which were his characteristics. 

In entering upon his arduous duties, we be- 
lieve he was mainly influenced by an earnest 
desire to employ his talents and attainments in 
the cause of truth and the promotion of the high- 
est interests of his fellow members. Although 
he had then reached that advanced age when 
men naturally seek repose, he was most faithful 


and laborious in the discharge of the duties he | 


had assumed. His learning was varied and ac- 
curate, his experience large, his style clear, forci- 
ble and sententious. He ever sought to pro- 


mote the truth, and that only. Deeply attached, 


the doctrines and testimonies of Friends, he was 


their earnest and conscientious advocate, without | 


modification or compromise. Recognizing in the 
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| bers, and extenuating 
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union not ont in the wisdom of man, he up- 
held it in its integrity, when under various pre- 
texts it was assailed by others. He deprecated 
and felt bound to warn his fellow members 
against that spirit of separation which has brought 
strife and desolation into our once peaceable 
Society. Yet, in his efforts to prevent wrong, he 


was careful to be clothed with the mantle of 


charity; seeking rather to conceal than unneces- 
y; 


sarily to publish the weaknesses of his fellow mem- 
rather than aggravating 
their errors. 

We believe that his faithful labors were, under 
the Divine blessing, a means of preserving many 
| from the snares to which they were exposed, and 


eontributed to the maintenance of that unity 





which was so precious to him. 

The social and moral evils of the day he com- 
bated with earnestness, but with Christian moder 
ation. The evils of intemperance, the desola- 
tions of war, and the manifold iniquities of 
slavery had for many years of his long and labori- 
ous life occupied his thoughts and his pen. To 
these great topics, and to the wrongs of the 
aborigines of America, he was ever alive; and 
when bending under the weight of years, he 
omitted no proper effort to promote a sound pub- 
lic sentiment and awaken a just indignation in 
reference to them. 


Seeking to elevate society, he appreciated the 


|importance of the diffusion of knowledge. As 





of education was high, and he sought to pro- 


| mote more comprehensive views on this impor- 


tant subject. 
With untiring industry he employed his varied 
gifts in the support of this journal, and although 


| when he entered upon his duties, the experiment 


was a dopbtful one, he secured for it the con- 
stantly increasing confidence of Friends, until in 
extreme age he was mercifully permitted to rest 
While we cannot but feel the 
loss of his great experience, his calm judgment 


from his labors. 


\and matured wisdom, we desire to be grateful 


that they were so long spared to us, and most 
especially, that his recorded example may be a 


| guide in the future conduct of the Journal which 
both from-education and religious conviction, to | 


he so usefully established.” 
“SrupEnt’s MAGAZINE.’”’—The first number 
of a periodical with this title, has been received at 


Discipline of our religious Society a bond of| this office. It is to be published monthly at 
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Goshen, Mahoning County, Ohio, under the care 
and supervision of Joshua Shinn, Jonathan 
Maris and the teacher of “ Goshen Preparative | 


OUTLINES OF DR. LIVINGSTON’S JOURNEYS AND 

DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA. 
(Continued from page 540.) 

On resuming his temporary residence at 

ites F nyanti, Dr. Livingston did what he could for 

per annum for single subscribers, or twenty-five | the instruction of the Makololo. Amongst other 


copies for ten dollars, always in advance. | things, he endeavored to induce some of them to 
Some of the hardships and the simple mode | learn to read. But this acquisition appeared to 


of living incident to the settlement of our West- | them something supernatural. Long and pro- 
| found, therefore, had been the solemn counsels 
' : “2” | held for the consideration of the Missionary’s 
—are graphically described in a short article| proposal. At length it was resolved that the 


Sekeletu’s father- 





Meeting Free School.” The terms are fifty cents | Li 


ern wilds—the “ back-woods’’ of our childish days 


which is copied on another page from the Maga-| experiment should be tried. 


zine. 
ellie | 
PENN’s PRIMITIVE CuriIsTIANITY REVIVED. | 


—We have received a copy of a new edition of | 


this short but valuable treatise, to which is pre- 
fixed a brief Memoir of the Author, by James 
M. Brown, of Virginia; also, Dixon’s refutation | 
of the “‘ Macaulay Charges.” 

J. M. Brown is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in stating the reasons for 
his interest in the reprint of a work of William 
Penn’s more than one hundred and fifty years | 
after its first publication, says :— 


“Read the work attentively, and consider) 


well the character of the man in connection with | 
the condition of the world at that time—its | 
moral darkness, the prevalence of dishonesty, 
priestcraft, superstition, intolerance, bigotry and | 
church pride,—in short, everything hateful to a 


‘that station. 


in-law and his step-father were, therefore, ap- 
pointed to acquire this marvellous art, that, 
should any evil consequences result from it, their 
experience might serve as a beacon to others. 
Although this plan showed the extreme of African 


| caution, these two pupils applied themselves so 


vigorously to the task, that they, and others who 
followed their example, mastered the alphabet 
perfectly in a single day. 

Having now ascertained the best route to the 
west, and made all the preparations in his power 
for a journey so difficult and adventurous, he 
only waited until the commencement of the rains 
would enable him to proceed up the rivers. This 
period having arrived, on the 10th of November, 
1853, he bade farewell to the chief and people 
at Linyanti, with whom he had now sojourned 
so long, and from whom he had received so much 
kindness, and set out towards the north. As the 


| natives who had accompanied him from Kuruman 


had suffered severely from fever, he deemed it 
necessary for their safety to send them back to 
But he had no lack of willing 


‘ ike Willis i. .. ‘ ° ° 
man like William Penn, who was too wise to be ‘and efficient attendants, as twenty-seven of the 


cheated by the vanities, empty professions or | 
promises of this fleeting world; and then judge 
whether it be not high time to recur to first les- 
sons and first principles, and whether there be a 


man, woman or child, who would not be not only | 
gratified but much profited by a careful and| 


proper reading of this little volume.” 


The book is for sale at Friends’ Book Store, | covered from fever. 


84 Arch St.; by Uriah Hunt & Son, 44 N. Fourth 
St.; and Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 
Price 50 cents. 


Our beloved friends, Daniel Williams, of In- 
diana, and Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, 
having been liberated for religious service abroad, 
embarked at New York on the 29th ult., in the 





steamship Arabia for Liverpool. | 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School | 
Association, will be held at the Committee Room, Arch | 


Cartes Exwis, Secretary. 


Barotse were ready to accompany him, and 
Sekeletu having generously placed his own canoe 


|at Dr. Livingston’s service, together with four 


| riding oxen, he considered himself well furnished 
for his journey. What he thought and how he 
felt at this period the following extract from one 
of his letters will best show:—‘I am again, 
|through God’s mercy and kindness, quite re- 
I think I am getting rid 
lof intermittent too, and if spared, will impart 
|some knowledge of Christ to many who never 
| before heard His blessed name. There are many 
and large tribes in the direction in which we go, 
all sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. 
| 1 hope God will, in merey, permit me to establish 
| the Gospel somewhere in this region, and that I 
| may live to see the double influence of the spirit 
|of commerce and Christianity employed to stay 
| the bitter fountain of African misery.” 
Pursuing his course, first up the Leeambye 
and then up the Leeba, he made, at the outset, 
| comparatively rapid progress, and was not a little 
delighted while gliding over the broad expanse 
|of those noble streams in his swift canoe. But 


Street, on Second day afternoon, Fifth month 11th, | 


1857. at 4 o'clock. |at length he was compelled to exchange this 


pleasant mode of transit for that most tedious 
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and ines sents 1e back of an ox. Thus he 


The following extract from one of his letters 


slowly tracked his course for more than 300 | will illustrate his circumstances in this part of 
miles northward, until he reached the latitude of | his j journey :— 
Loando, the Portuguese city on the coast, whither | 


he was bound, when he turned and travelled to- | 
wards the west. But the personal discomfort and | 
delay thus caused would have been unimportant, | 
had other circumstances proved favorable. It 
was, howeve r, 4 
was constantly drenched with such showers as 
compelled him to deposit his chronometer watch | 
(so essential to his observations) in his arm-pit, 
while his lower extremities were wetted twice or 
thrice daily in crossing marshy streams. During | 
this part of his journey, he and the natives were | 


‘Never did I endure such drenchings, and all 
the streams being swollen we had to ford many, 
| the water flowing on the rustic 


| dee p- 


bridges waist 
Others we crossed by sticking to the oxen 


| the best way we could, and a few we made a 


the season of heavy rains. He | 


| 


also compelled to live almost entirely upon the | 


manioc root, which, being chiefly composed of 


starch, induced an affection of the eyes, which 
greatly impaired their vision. 
broug! ht not mer ly discomfort, but disease; for 
night after nicht had he to stretch himself in his 
damp clothes upon the saturated ground, suffer- 
ing from fever, which deprived him of rest, 
undermined his strength, and rendered the la- 


bor of each succeeding day more difficult. But 


in referring to his circumstances at this period, 
he says, ‘* These privations, I beg you to observe, 
are not mentioned as if I considered them in the 
I think the word ought never 
to be mentioned in reference to anything we can 
was rich, yet for 


light of sar rifices, 


do for Him, who, though he 
our sakes became poor.” 
While thus pursuing his toilsome path, now 
across flooded plains, and now “through dense 
tangled forests, which no wagon could penetrate,’ 


3ut these causes | 


|march [I got on very well: I 





he was still delighted with the country, concern- | 


ing which he says, “the luxuriant loveliness of 
many a spot will remain in my imagination for 
ever.” 
and sufferings, cheered and sustained him most, 
in addition to Divine consolations, was the ex- 
treme kindness of the people of Balonda. 

On arriving at the latitude of 
party pursued a westerly course; but from this 
point, the native tribes bordering upon the Por- 
tuguese province of Angola had become so de- 


moralized by contact with Europeans, and their | 
, that it was with | 
Dr. Livingston was | 


connection with the slave-trade 
no slight difficulty or danger 


able to proceed. P. ayments were demanded upon 


the most frivolous pretences, and both he and the | 


Makololo were forced to part with everything 
they could dispense with, even to their clothes, 
in payment for food, fines and ferries ; 
they had parted with their all, 


still surrounded them, demanding what they had | 


not to give, and threatening violence upon their 
refusal. - But the judgment and courage of Dr. 
Livingston triumphed, although re peatedly more 


ealled into exercise. 


and after | 
rapacious mobs | 


| quested to know what was the 
But that which, amidst his difficulties | 


\of them. 
: ; co ; 

|say such was a crime, I was willing to pay a fine. 

Loando, the 





regular swim of. My Barotse—for with them 
| alone I travelled—did not know I could swim, 
land the first broad stream we came to excited 
their fears on my account. ‘Now, hold on fast 
| by the tail. Don’t let go.’ I intended to follow 
the injunction, but tail and all went so de ep | 
thought it better to strike out alone for the bank, 
and just as I reached it I'was greatly gratified to 
see a universal rush 
rescue. 


had been made for my 
Their clothes were all floating down the 
stream, and two of them reached me breathless 
with the exertion they had made. If we could 
don’t care much 
for fatigue ; but when compelled to stand still by 
pouring rains, then fever laid hold with his 
strong fangs on my inner man, and lying in a 
little gipsy tent, with everything damp or wet, 
was sore against the grain. 

‘“As we approached the Portuguese settle- 
ments the people became worse and worse, and 
at last, instead of gifts of food, we were offered 
knocks on the head, The Chiboque, for instance, 
are most ourageous blackguards. We were spend- 
ing Sunday on peace society principles, when a 


whole tribe surrounded us, fully armed with guns, 


arrows, spears, and short swords. They were all 
vociferating and brandishing their 
simultaneously. I sat down, and asked the chief 
to do the same, and then demanding silence, re- 
matter. Our 
crime consisted in one of our men when spitting, 
allowing a small drop of the saliva to fall on one 
I replied, if the chief could seriously 


we apons 


(On such frivolous pretexts we had often to pay 
enormous fines.) He accepted one, but his war- 
riors rejected it, and demanded one thing after 
another, until, by demanding one of our number 
to be sold as a slave, we saw their intention was 
regular plunder, and armed ourselves for the 
worst. They feared my arms alone: indeed we 
were as a company unprepared for fighting ; but, 
armed as we were, not a man of chiefs or coun- 
cillors would have escaped the first onset. We 
determined to let them shed the first drop of 
blood, and sat looking at them in all their 
heathenish shouting. This resolute bearing made 
them more reasonable, so they accepted an ox and 


| gave us two or three pounds of the flesh to show 


that they were of a generous disposition afte or all. 


| We were often so treated, and at last no passage 


than an ordin: ary measure of these virtues was | allowed us through a town or village without pay- 


Still he and his party were | ing for it. 


] paid away nearly all I had—oxen for 


at this time reduced to great straits, and no small | provisions, riding clothes, razors, spoons, &e.” 


amount of suffering, from toil, want and disease. | 


But the gracious Providence which had 
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watstin’ over his steps de far did not now for-| 
sake him. Having reached the river Quango, he | 
happily met with a Portuguese settler, through | 
whose kind and valued aid he and his party were 
safely escorted to Cussauge. From this point he 
was treated with unbounded kindness and hos- | 
pitality by the Portuguese authorities, and by the | 
population generally, until he reached Loando. 
And it wasa merciful thing that he was thus 
treated, for so extreme were his sufferings towards 
the termination of his journey, from repeated at- | 
tacks of fever, and from dysentery, that he could 
not sit upon his ox longer than ten minutes at a 
time, and when he entered the much-desired city, 
he was reduced almost to a skeleton. But here 
warm-hearted awaited him, the most 
valuable of whom was Edmund Gabriel, Esq., 
her majesty’s commissioner at Loando, and the 
only Englishman in the place. By him he and 
his twenty-seven companions were most generous- 
ly received. ‘I shall never forget,” says Dr. 
Livingston, ‘“‘the delicious pleasure of lying 
down on his bed after sleeping six months on the 
ground, nor the unwearied attention and kind- 
ness through a long sickness, which Mr. Gabriel 
invariably showed. 

To be 


friends 


contiaued J 


ELEVEN YEARS A SLAVE. 


The following paragraph is from the West-| 
chester, Pa., Village Reeord:—We mentioned 
in the last Record that James Henry, a colored 
man, born in Westchester, had been kidnap ped, 
sold as a slave, and remained in bondage, in 
Virginia, until he made his escape, a period of 
eleven years. Since our publication Henry has 
called at our office, and detailed a considerable 
portion of his experience. He is light colored, 
and his father being a preacher, he was taught 
He has a good address, and 


to read and write. 

o fl . Oo . 

is fluent of tonzue. In 1833, at ten years of age, 
Navy, where he remained 


he entered the U. 8S. 
eight or ten years, and was discharged as a first 
class seaman, with a medal for good conduct. 
After being on shore for some time, he engaged as 
aseaman on board a vessel bound for the West 
Indies. The ec iptain of this vessel, having sailed, 
anchored on the coast of Virginia, took him 
— in a boat, and telling him he would shortly 
be back, pushed off to the ship, and left him on 
shore. The e iptain did not return, and Henry 
soon found that he was claimed and treated as a| 
slave ; he was knocked down and ironed, and in| 
company with various other negroes was marched 
to the South and sold. They travelled during | 
the night, from station to station, being in the d: ay | 
time confined in strong slave pens. He every 
where protested his freedom, but it received no 
attention; no man was found willing to befriend | 
him, and he was doomed to bondage for years 
and years, until he could find the means of es- 
cape! How shall this man Henry obtain redress | 
upon those who have enslaved him—beat and! 
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mesial him—and insulted the majesty of Posi 
sylvania, which was bound to protect him, or re- 
dress his wrongs? How? Can any one answer? 


From the 


JOSHUA'S 


Student’s Magazine 
TALK FOR THE 
AND GIRLS. 


UNCLE LITTLE BOYS 

It has now been thirty-six years since I was first 
introduced to about twenty-five clever, open- 
hearted little boys and girls, all assembled together 
in a small house made of logs, covered with 
boards split out of oak trees, and with poles 
fastened on the top of them to keep the wind 
from blowing them off. The floor was made of 
the same kind of split timber, while the fireplace 
extended all across one end of the building with 
a large flue above it, made of mud and sticks, for 
the smoke to pass out at. There were holes 
bored in the logs all round the house except where 
the fireplace and door were. The people who 
built the house drove large pins or sticks into 
these holes; they then took some boards, fastened 
them on the pins, and called them writing desks. 
They also put legs into some pieces of split timber 
which they denominated seats, or benches. There 
was quite a variety of books, Kc. shied on the 
boards, such as the old “New York Primer,” 
the United States Spelling Book, five or six New 
Testaments, the Introduction and Pilgrim’s Pro- 
Besides these there were some broken 
slates, a few sheets of paper, a number of great 
big earthen inkstands, filled with ink made of 
maple bark, together with a large number of white 
and gre y goose quills to make pens of. 

‘The little boys and girls to whom I was intro- 
duced, on a bright and cold morning, in the year 
1821, had convened themselves together in the 
house whieh I have just described, situated in 
Stark County, Ohio, for the purpose of learning 
to spell, read, write and cipher, and I was honored 
with the name of Jeacher for the first time. 

I will now tell you a little more about these 
boys and girls, that you may see how much better 
off you are than they were. I have already told 
you that they were clever, good-hearted little 
folks, and so they were. But I could not help 
pitying some of them, because their parents were 
80 poor they could not procure them good com- 
fortable clothing to keep them warm. The most 
of these clever little children had no shoes and 
stockings. ‘The boys wore pantaloons made of 
buckskin ; and shirts, vests and roundabouts made 
out of tow, spun and woven according to the 
manner of those times. The dress of the girls 
was mostly made of flax, tow or hemp, spun or 
woven in the coarsest manner. Strange as this 
may appear it is nevertheless true. 1 have often 
seen the blood running from cracks and wounds 
on their bare and half-frozen feet, and yet they 
appeared to be contented and happy. Some 


gress. 


jof them learned fast, and I liked them very 


much. 
Since that time what a change has taken place! 


eee 
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All of you can have good warm houses to go to| likewise. There was this advantage of weste Tm 
school in, and you can have good books, kind | over oriental nobility, that this was recruited 
friends and parents, who are able to feed and| from below. English history is aristocracy with 
clothe you well. I should like all the little folks | the doors open. Who has courage and faculty, 
all over this large country to consider what good | let him come in. Of course, the terms of admis- 
opportunities they have to become learned, wise | sion to this club are hard and high. The selfish- 
and happy. If'little boys and girls would be! ness of the nobles comes in aid of the interest of 
happy, they must be good ; they must always do| the nation to require signal merit. Piracy and 
right. war gave place to trade, politics, and letters ; the 
war-lord to the law-lord; the law-lord to the 
= on : merchant and the mill-owner; but the privilege 
THE ARISTOCRACY OF GREAT BRITAIN. | was kept, whilst the means of obtaining it were 

lhe feudal character of the English a now | changed. 
that it is getting obsolete, glares a little, in con- | 


The foundations of these families lie deep in 
trast with the democratic tendencies. 


The i in- | Norwegian exploits by sea, and Saxon sturdiness 
equality of power and property shocks republican | on land. All nobility in its beginnings was 
nerves. Palaces, halls, villas, walled parks, all | somebody’s natural superiority. The things these 
over England, rival the splendor of royal seats. | English have done were not done without peril 
Many of the halls, like Haddon, or Kedleston, | of life, nor without wisdom and conduct; and 
are beautiful desolations. The propric tors never the first hands, it may be presumed, were often 
saw them, or never lived in them. Primogeniture | \ challenged to show their right to their honors, or 
built those sumptuous piles, and, | suppose, it is| yield them to better men. “ He that will be a 
the sentiment of every traveller, as it was mine, | head, let him be a bridge,”’ said the Welsh chief 
’T was well to come ere these were gone. Pri-| Benegridran, when he carried all his men over 
mogeniture is a cardinal rule of English property | the river on his back. “ He shall have the book,’ 
and institutions. Laws, customs, manners, the! said the mother of Alfred, “‘ who can read it ;” 
very persons and faces, affirm it. and Alfred won it by that title: and I make no 
The frame of society is aristocratic, the taste of | doubt that feudal tenure was no sinecure, but 
the people is loyal. The estates, names, and | baron, knight, and tenant, often had their memo- 
manners of the nobles flatter the fancy of the| ries refreshed, in regard to the service by which 
people, and conciliate the necessary sup port. In| they held their lands. The De Veres, Bohuns, 
spite of broken faith, stolen charters, and the Mowbrays, and Plantagenets were not addicted to 
devastation of society by the profligacy of the| contemplation. The middle age adorned itself 
court, we take sides, as we read, for the loyal | with proofs of manhood and devotion. Of Rich- 
England and King Charles’s “return to his| ard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the Kmperor 
right’’ with his Cavaliers, —knowing what a heart- | told Henry V. that no Christian king had such 
less trifler he was, and what a crew of robbers| another knight for wisdom, nurture, and man- 
they were. The people of England knew as much. | hood, and caused him to be named, “ Father of 
But the fair idea of a settled government con-|curtesie.” “Our success in France,” says the 
necting itself with heraldic names, with the writ- | historian, “lived and died with him.”’ 
ten and oral history of Europe, and the oldest | 
traditions of the world, was too pleasing a vision | tion of land was large, as long as it brought the 
to be shattered by a few offensive realities, and duty of protecting it hour by hour, against a ter- 
the politics of shoemakers and costermongers.|rible enemy. In France and in England, the 
The hopes of the commoners take the same di-| nobles were, down to a late day, born and bred to 
rection with the interest of the patricians. Every | war: and the duel, which in peace still held 
man who becomes rich buys land, and does what | them to the risks of war, diminished the envy 
he can to fortify the nobility, into which he hopes | that, in trading and studious nations, would else 
to rise. The Anglican cle rgy are identified with | have pried into their title. They were looked on 
the aristocracy. Time and law have made the|as men who played high for a great stake. 
joining and moulding pe rfect in every part. The} Great estates are not sinecures, if they are to be 
Cathedrals, the Universities, the national music, | kept great. A creative economy is the fuel of 
the popular romances, conspire to uphold the| magnificence. In the same line of Warwick, the 
heraldry, which the current politics of the day | successor next but one to Beauchamp, was the 
are sapping. The taste of the people is conserva- | stout earl of Henry VI. and Edward IV. Few 
tive. They are proud of the castles, and of the| esteemed themselves in the mode, whose heads 
language and symbol of chivalry. Even the| were not adorned with the black ragged staff, his 
word lord is the luckiest style that is used in ¢ any | badge. At his house in London, six oxen were 
language to designate a patrician. The superior | daily eaten at breakfast ; and every tavern was 
education and manners of the nobles recommend | full of his meat; and who had any acquaintance 
them to the country. | in his family, should have as much boiled and 
The Norwegian pirate got what he could, and | roast as he could carry on a long dagger. 
held it for his eldest son. The Norman nobledid! The new age brings new qualities into request, 
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the virtues of pirates gave way to those of plant- 
ers, merchants, senators, and scholars. Comity, | 
social talent, and fine manners, no doubt, have had 
their part also. I have met somewhere with a his- 
toriette, which, whether more or less true in its 
particulars, carries a general truth. “ How came 
the Duke of Bedford by his great landed estates ? 
His ancestor having travelled on the continent, a 
lively, pleasant nan, became the companion of a 
foreign prince wrecked on the Dorsetshire coast, 
where Mr. Russell lived. The prince recom- 
mended him to Henry VIII., who, liking his 
company, gave him a large share of the plundered 
church lands.” 

The pretence is that the noble is of unbroken 
descent from the Norman, and has never worked 
for eight hundred years. But the fact is other- 
wise. Where is Bohun? where is De Vere? 
The lawyer, the farmer, the silkmercer lies perdu 
under the coronet, and winks to the antiquary to 
say nothing ; especially skilful lawyers, nobody’s 
sons, who did some piece of work at a nice mo- 
ment for government, and were rewarded with 
ermine. 

The national tastes of the English do not lead 
them to the life of the courtier, but to secure the 
comfort and independence of their homes. The | 
aristocracy are marked by their predilection for 
country- life. T hey are called the county-families. 
They have often no residences in London, and 
only go thither a short time, during the season, 
to see the opera; but they concentrate the love 
and labor of many generations on the building, | 
planting and decoration of their homesteads. 
Some of them are too old and too proud to wear | 
titles, or, as Sheridan said of Coke, “ disdain to | 
hide their head in a coronet ;’’ and some curious 
examples are cited to show the stability of English 
families. Their proverb is, that, fifty miles from 
London, a family will last a hundred years ; ata 
are d miles, two hundred years ; and so on; 
but I doubt that steam, the enemy of time, as 
well as of space, will disturb these ancient rules. 
Sir Henry Wotton says of the first Duke of 
Buckingham, “ He was born at Brookeby in 
Leicestershire, where his ancestors had chiefly 
continued about the space of four hundred years, 
rather without obscurity, than with any great 
lustre.” Wraxall says, that, in 1781, Lord 
Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, told him, 
that when the year 1783 should arrive, he meant 
to give a grand festival to all the descendants of 
the body of Jockey of Norfolk, to mark the day 
when the dukedom should have remained three 
hundred years in their house, since its creation 
by Richard III. Pepys tells us, in writing of an 
Karl of Oxford, in 1666, that the honor had now 
remained in that name "and blood six hundred 
years. 

This long descent of families and this cleaving 
through ages to the same spot of ground captivates 
the imagination. It has too a connection with the 








The names are encellent, —an \ atmosphere ot 
legendary melody spread over the land. Older 
than all epics and histories, which clothe a nation, 
this underskirt sits close to the body. What 
history too, and what stores of primitive and 
savage observation it infolds? Cambridge is the 
bridge of the Cam; Sheffield the field of the 
river Sheaf; Leicester the castra or camp of the 
Lear or Leir (now Soar) ; Rochdale, of the Roch ; 
Exeter or Excester, the castra of the Ex; Ex- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, the 
mouths of the Ex, Dart, Sid, and Teign rivers. 
Waltham is strong town; Radcliffe is red cliff; 
and so on :—a sincerity and use in naming very 
striking to an American, whose country is white- 
washed all over by unmeaning names, the cast- 
off clothes of the country from which its emi 
grants came; or, named at a pinch from a psalm- 
tune. 

Tis an old sneer, that the Irish peerage drew 
their names from playbooks. The English lords 
do not call their lands after their own names, but 
call themselves after their lands ; as if the man 
represented the country that bred him ; and they 

rightly wear the token of the glebe that gave 


| them birth ; suggesting that the tie is not cut. 


but that there in London,—the crags of Argyle, 
the kail of Cornwall, the downs of Devon, the 


liron of Wales, the clays of Stafford, are neither 
forgetting nor forgotten, but know the man who 


was born by them, and who, like the long line 
of his fathers, has carried that crag, that sho re, 
dale, fen, or woodland, in his blood and manners. 


| It has, too, the advantage of suggesting responsi- 


bleness. A susceptible man could not wear a 
name which represented in a strict sense a city or 


|a county of England, without hearing in it a 


challenge to duty and honor. 

The predilection of the patricians for residence 
in the country, combined with the degree of lib- 
erty possessed by the peasant, makes the safe ty of 
the English hall. Mirabeau wrote from England, 
in 1784, “If revolution break out in France, [ 
tremble for the aristocracy: their chateaux will 
be reduced to ashes, and their blood spilt in tor- 
rents. The English tenant would defend his 
lord to the last extremity.”” The English go to 
their estates for grandeur. The French live at 
court, and exile themselves to their estates for 
economy. As they do not mean to live with their 
tenants, they do not conciliate them, but wring 
from them the last sous. Evelyn writes from 
Blois, in 1664, “The wolves are here in such 
numbers, that they often come and take children 
out of the streets: yet will not the Duke, who is 
sovereign here, permit them to be destroyed.” 

In evidence of the wealth amassed by ancient 
families, the traveller is shown the palaces in Pic- 
eadilly, Burlington House, Devonshire House, 
Lansdowne House in Berkshire Square, and, 
lower down in the city, a few noble houses which 
still withstand in all their amplitude the encroach- 


names of the towns and districts of the country. | ment of streets. The Duke of Bedford includes 
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or included a mile syuare in the heart of London, 
where the British Museum, once Montague 
House, now stands, and the land occupied by 
Woburn Square, Bedford Square, Russell Square 
The Marquis of Westminister built within a few 
years the series of squares called Belgravia. Staf- 
ford House is the noblest palace in London. 
Northumberland House holds its place by Char- 
ing Cross. Chesterfield House remains in Audley 
Street. Sion House and Holland House are in 
the suburbs. But most of the historical houses 
are masked or lost in the modern uses to which 
trade or charity has converted them. 
of town palaces contain inestimable galleries of art. 
In the country, 
more impressive. From Barnard Castle I rode 
on the highw: ay twenty- three miles from High 
Force, a fall of “the Tees, towards Darlington, past 
Raby Castle, through the estate of the 
Cleveland. The Marquis of Bresdalbane rides 
out of his house a hundred miles in a straight 
line to the sea, on his own property. The Duke 
of Sutherland owns the county of Sutherland, 
stretching across Scotland from sea to sea. The 
Duke of Devonshire, besides his other estates, 
owns 96,000 acres in the County of Derby. The 
Duke of Richmond has 40,000 acres at Good- 
wood, and 300,000 at Gordon Castle. The Duke 
of Norfolk’s park in Sussex is fifteen miles in 
circuit. An agriculturist bought lately the island 
of Lewes, in Hebrides, containing 500,000 acres. 
The possessions of the Earl of Lonsdale gave him 
eight seats in Parliament. This is the He »ptarchy 
again: and before the Reform of 1832, one 
hundred and fifty-four persons sent three hundred 
and seven members to Parliament. 
mongers governed England. 
These large domains are growing larger. The 
great estates are absorbing the small freeholds. 
In 1786, 
250,000 corporations and proprietors; and, in 
1822, by 32,000. These broad estates find room 
in this narrow island. 
at short intervals among ship-yards, mills, mines, 
and forges, are the paradises of the nobles, where 
the livelong reposeand refinement are heightened 
by the contrast with the roar of industry and 


necessity, out of which you have stepped aside. | 


—English Traits. 


COST OF RAILWAYS AND STRONG DRINK. 


The cost of constructing all the Railways in 
the United Kingdom, United States, France, 
Germany, Prussia, and Belgium, amounts to 
£711,001,752. This immense expenditure, 
however, is exceeded every twelve years in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors in Great 
Britain and Ireland! The £300,000,000 ex. 
pended in railways in Great Britain, not only 
seattered this vast sum ina rich shower over 
the country, but it has raised up a permanent 
capital with a gross annual revenue of upwards 


A multitude | 


the size of private estates is | 


Duke of 


The borough- | 


the soil of England was owned by | 


Allover England, scattered | 
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of £20,000,000. Of this, one half is paid to the 
|share-holders, and the other half is spent for 
| working expenses, nearly the whole of which is 
| labor, and is thus a source of permanent happi- 
ness and prosperity to a large portion of the com- 
|munity. The cost of the former has resulted in 
magnifice nt roads, formed toendure for centuries: 
the other is being returned to us in the shape of 
|crime, pauperism, insanity, sufferings, and other 
| calamities, and is, to all intents and purposes, a 
comple te waste of so much wealth, the recollee- 


ition of which is fraught with circumstances of 
disgrace and ruin.— Philanthropist. 


PEWS—THEIR HISTORY. 


In Anglo-Saxon and some Norman churches 
of early date, a stone bench was made to pro- 
ject in with the wall, running round the whole 
interior, except the east end. 

In 1319, the people are represented as sitting 
on the ground or standing. About this time 
were introduced low, rude three-legged stools, 
promiscuously over the church. 

Wooden seats were introduced soon after th 
| Norman conquest. In 1287, a decree was issued 
|in regard to the wrangling for seats, so common, 
that none should call any seat in the church his 
own, except noblemen and patrons, each enter- 
ing and holding the one he first entered. 

As we approach the Reformation, from 1530 
|to 1540, seats were more appropriated, the en- 
and the 


|trance being guarded by cross-bars, 
initial letters engraved on them. 

Immediately after the Reformation the pew 
system prevailed, as we learn from a complaint 
| the poor Commons addressed to Henry V I1I., in 
| 1546, in reference to his decree that a Bible 
should be in every church, at liberty for all to 
read, because they feared it might be taken into 
the “‘quyre’’ or some “ pue.” In 1608 galleries 
were introduced. 

As early as 1611 pews were arranged to afford 
comfort by being baized or cushioned, while the 
sides around were so high as to hide those within; 
a device of the Puritans to avoid being seen by 
the’ officers who reported those who did not 
|stand when the name of Jesus was mentioned. 
The services were often greatly protracted, so 
that many would fall asleep ; hence Swift’s pithy 
allusion : 

“ A bedstead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our ancestors did use, 

Was metamorphosed into pews; 
Which still their ancient nature keep 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep.” 

With the reign of Charles I., the reasons for 
the heightening of the sides disappeared. — Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal. 


TRUE QUIETUDE OF SPIRIT. 


We admit, that, from time to time we meet with 
something which looks like quietness of spirit— 











for 
ris- 


‘sil 


with something which is a semblance of it; | 
which nevertheless has no foundation in the true | 
and sanctified adjustment of the inward state. | 
The inactivity of nature to which we have refer- | 
ence in making this remark, is a very different | 
thing, both in its origin and its manifestations, 
from the calm rest of grace. Natural quietude | 
is the result of darkness: spiritual quietude is 
the child of light. The one does nothing because 
it is too indolent and selfish to do any thing ; 
and its rest, therefore, bears the fatal mark of 
being a rest in its own will. The other, which 
does nothing in its own choice, does all things in 
(Jod’s will, so that its rest is in God and not in 
itself. The one is the rest of a man, who, un- 
conscious of his danger, is walking blind-folded 
on the brink of a precipice. The other is the 
conscious rest of a gloritied spirit, who walks in 
peace and with open vision, on the golden pave- 
ments of the New Jerusalem.— Upham. 





LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


All things work together for good to them that love God.” 
Kom, 8: 28. 


How weary and how worthless this life at times ap- 


pears! 

What days of heavy musings, what hours of bitter 
tears! 

How dark the storm-clouds gather along the wintry } 
1 ! 


SK1e8 


How desolate and cheerless the path before us lies! 


And yet these days of dreariness are sent us from 
" above: 
They do not come in anger, but in faithfulness and | 
"love: 
They come to teach us lessons which bright hours 
could not yield, j 
And leave us blest and thankful when their purpose | 


is fulfilled. 


‘hey come to draw us nearer to our Father and our 


Lord, 


More earnestly to seek His face, to listen to His word, 


And to feel, if now around us a desert land we see, | plete independence of Neufchatel, and refused to con- 


| cede the title of Prince of Neufchatel to any member 


Without the star of promise, what would its darkness 


be! 


They come to lay us lowly, and humbled in the dust, 

All self-deception swept away, all creature hope and 
trust ; 

Our helplessness, our vileness, our guiltiness to own, 

And flee for hope and refuge to Christ, and Christ 
alone. 


They come to break the fetters, which here detain us| 


fast, 


And force our long reluctant hearts to rise to Heaven | 


at last ; 
And brighten every prospect of that eternal home, 
Where grief and disappointment and fear can never 
come. 


Then turn not in despondence, poor weary heart, away, 

But meekly journey onwards, through the dark and 
cloudy day ; 

Even now the bow of promise is above thee painted 
bright, 

And soon a joyful morning shall dissipate the night. 


Thy God hath not forgot thee, and when He sees it 
best, 

Will lead thee into sunshine, will give thee bowers of 
rest ; 


| No billows after! 
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And all thy pain and sorrow, when the pilgrimage is 
oer, 
Shall end in heavenly blessedness and joys forever- 
more ! 
Spitla 


“AND SO HE BRINGETH THEM TO THE HAVEN 
WHERE THEY WOULD BE.” 

Yes, billow after billow—see they come 

Faster and rougher, as the little boat 

Nears evermore the haven. Oftentimes 

It seems to sink and fall adown the wave, 

As if borne backward by the struggling tide; 

Yet mounting billow after billow, wave 

Un wave o'er-riding, tempest-tussed and shattered, 

Still, still it nears the haven evermore. 

‘Poor mariner! art not thou sadly weary. ?” 

Dear brother, rest is sweeter after toil. 

“Grows not thine eye confused and dim with sight 

Of nothing but the wintry waters?” ‘True; 

But then my pole-star, constant and serene, 

Above the changing waters, changes not. 

“ But what if clouds, as often, veil the sky ?” 

Ub, then an unseen hand hath ever ta’en 

The rudder from my feeble hands the while; 

And I| cling to it. “ Answer me once more, 

Mariner ; what think’st thou when the waters beat 


| Thy frail boat backward from the longed-for harbor ?’ 


Uh, brother, though innumerable waves 

Still seem to rise betwixt me and my home, 

1 know that they are numbered; not one less 
Should bear me homeward, if | had my will; 

For Une who knows what tempests are to weather, 
U’er whom there broke the wildest billows once, 
He bids these waters swell. In His good time 
The dast rough wave shall bear me on its bosom, 
Into the haven of eternal peace. 

They are numbered, brother. 
“Oh, gentle mariner, steer on, steer on; 

My tears still flow for thee, but they are tears 

In which faith strives with grief, and overcomes.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 22d 
ult. have been received. 
The Neufchatel question was still unsettled. Switzer- 
land required that Prussia should recognize the com- 


of the royal family of Prussia; she proposed to recog- 
nize and protect the charitable institutions now exist- 
ing in the canton, to grant a general amnesty to all 
concerned in the insurrection, and to defray the 
| expenses incurred by the occupation of Neufchatel and 
the levy of troops; but rejected all demands for an 
indemnity in money. The representatives of the other 
four powers were said to have drawn up a protocol, 
| presenting terms between Switzerland and Prussia, 
but disclaimed all intention of attempting to enforce 
|it. Ifit is refused, however, they will do all they can 
to prevent hostilities. 
| Gaeat Brirain.—The elections were finished, and 
| had resulted in the return of a decided majority of 
| the supporters of Lord Palmerston’s government. 
Lord Elgin has been chosen as ambassador to 
| China, and it is said, he is to have the superior direc- 
tion of all British affairs in that region. It is re- 
| ported that he is instructed to demand the renewal of 
old treaties, and their extension to eight ports of 
China, instead of five ; the establishment of diplomatic 
relations at Pekin, on the same footing as those of 
Russia; the right of establishing military posts wher- 
ever English consuls are admitted; and that vessels 
| in distress shall be permitted to enter any Chinese port. 
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Bnanes. —A dispatch from Posie: on ae 16th, states 
that the French government will co-operate heartily 
in the British proceedings in China. The Roman 
Catholic church, for the protection of its missionaries 
in China, has made urgent representations to the 
Emperor to take part in the war. 

A number of arrests had been made, ostensibly on | 
suspicion of a conspiracy against the life of the Em- | 
peror, but probably on political grounds. The French 
army in Algeria is said to be carrying on a most cruel | 
system of warfare against the natives. 

Spain.—The English and French ministers are said | 
to be exerting their influence to prevent hostilities | 
between Spain and Mexico. A fear is entertained | 
that in case of a war, the United States would attack 
Cuba. Both the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and the Mexican Government, evince an anxiety for 
an amicable adjustment. 

A decree has been issued granting a general am- 

nesty to all concerned in the Carlist in surrections and | 
conspiracies of the last two years. 

PortvuGaL.—The government is preparing a small 
expedition to China, for the purpose of maintaining 
the rights it claims in that country. It is intended to 
reinforce the garrison of Macao, and to re-establish | 
the authority of Portugal in the settlement, which has 


been in abeyance for about fifty years. i$ 


Denmark,—The Council of Ministers has unanimous- | 
ly adopted the treaty on the Sound Dues. 
Turkry.—The British fleet from the Black Sea, has 
passed the Dardanelles, and arrived at Smyrna. The 
lurkish government has issued a circular to announce e | 
that the Dardanel les are henceforth closed to ships of | 
war unprovided with a special firman for passing 
through, thus re-establishing the rule which existed | 
before the war. 

Russia.—A general subscription is to be opened |a 
throughout Russia to aid the state in indemnifying the 
southern provinces for the losses they sustained during 





the war. Bessarabia and New Russia are to be exempt 
from taxes and duties for two years; Sebastopol for | 
ten, and Kertch, Eupatoria and Balaklava, for five 
years. ‘ 

Persia.—Turkey having made representations to 
Persia on the subject of difficulties relative to the line 
of frontier between the countries, the latter has pro- 
posed to refer the settlement of the question to one of 
the great Western Powers. 

The treaty between England and Persia had been 
received at Teheran, but was not expected to be rati- 
fied for some weeks. 

Cuiva.—The latest news isto 2d month 7th. It was 
reported at Hong Kong that 7000 houses had been 
burnt at Canton, and that the city was still burning. 
Much English and some American property had been | 
destroyed at Whampoa. The Governor of Canton, in 
a proclamation to the people, says that the English | 
must be exterminated, as a warning to others. Ad- 
miral Seymour was waiting reinforcements. The 
Americans had taken no further active part in hos- 
tilities. The Chinese are said to have executed enor- 
mous works on the Peiho river, to prevent approach to 
Pekin. 

New Granapa.—The U. 8S. Commissioner, I. E. | 
Morse, has returned home, having been unable to| 
effect a settlement of the questions relative the riots 
at Panama last year, and the future government of | 
the Isthmus. Dispatches from our resident Minister, 
however, express a belief that the new administration | 
will enter into an amicable arrangement. 

NicaraGua.—The principal part of Col. Lockridge’s | 
force, after abandoning the San Juan river, were taken | 
to Aspinwall by British vessels, to enable them to find 
a passage to the United States. All their arms and 
stores were left in charge of an agent at Punta Arenas, 
opposite Greytown, to secure payment of the expense 





| to stop the operations of the road by violence. 


}and compelled to return. 


, 
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of their transportation. A number have returned 
home, but about 200 were left at Aspinwall, mostly 
sick and wounded. After reaching Greytown, on their 
retreat from the river, they were protected by th 
British gun-boats from an attack by the Costa Ricans, 
who had followed them. Walker was reported to be 
hemmed in by a greatly superior force, and destituts 
of provisions, but strongly intrenched. 
Domestic.—We have news from California to 
6th ult. The Senate, acting as a High Court of Im- 
peachment, was occupied with the trial of the State 
Comptroller. His conviction was considered certain 
The bill for a Constitutional Convention, which will 
give an opportunity for legalizing the State debt, } 


r 
e 


' 
the 


| passed the Legislature and been approved by the 


Governor; but some doubts were entertained of the 
strict constitutionality of its passage by the Senate, 
two-thirds of those present voting for it, instead of two- 
thirds of the whole body, as the Constitution seems t 
require. Both agricultural and mining prospects were 
| favorable, abundance of rain having fallen. 

The total value of the coinage at the U. 8. Bran 
Mint in San Francisco, during the first quarter of the 
present year, was $5,985,000, in gold, and $15,000 in 
silver. The exports of treasure for the same period 
were $10,288,548, and the exports other than treasure 
$713,435 ; a decrease in both cases, from the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 

Extensive and valuable coal beds are said to have 
been recently discovered on the Washita ~ r, Louisi- 
| ana, and near Vicksburg, Mississippi, the latter inter- 
sected with veius of iron ore. 

A Lawrence correspondent of the St. Louis Demo- 
crat states that Secretary Stanton, acting Governor of 
Kansas, has made a speech to the citizens of that 
place, declaring that he was in favor of making Kansas 

a slave State, that the laws of the se Legislature 
must be enforced, and that the U. 8. dragoons would 
be employed for that purpose. The citizens are stated 
to have replied that all the dragoons that could be 
sent, could not ecforce the laws in Kansas made by 
Missourians. A correspondent of the New York 
Herald reports that the census takers complain of the 
refusal of the Free State men to give their names to 
be registered, and claim to have recorded all whose 
names could be obtained. The great majority of thoee 
returned sre believed to be pro-slavery. 

Serious riots have occurred on the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, a portion of the conductors, dissatisfied 
with new regulations relative to freight trains which 
had been adopted by the directors, having attempted 
Freight 
trains leaving Baltimore were attacked by the rioters 
The Governor issue da 
proclamation onthe 2nd inst., and furnished an arme 
guard for protection, between whom and the rioters 
several conflicts occurred. On the 3rd, a train was 
thrown from the track, and several persons injured. 4 
the last accounts, the disturbances appeared to be 


| suppressed, and the business of the road had been 
| resumed. 


The passenger trains were not molested. 
The mean temperature of the past month in this 


| city was only 45 degrees, being the coldest on the 


journal of the Pennsylvania Hospital, which goes back 
to 1825. The quantity of rain was 6} inches. 
The late Indian outbreak at Spirit Lake, Iowa, is 


| said to have been caused by the following circum- 


stance: A body of Indians were passing a white set- 
tlement, when one of their dogs bita white man, who 
thereupon shot the dog, much incensing the Indians. 
That night the whites entered the place where the 
Indians slept, took away their guns, and gave them 4 
severe whipping. The Indians rallied the next morn- 
ing, attacked the settlement, and are said to have 
killed 42 persons, besides devastating other places on 
their march. 





